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Address  of  President  Mary  E.  Woolley 

President  of  Mount  Holyoke  College 


In  the  crowded  life  of  to-day  there  are  many  occa- 
sions which  are  simply  dates  on  a calendar  to  be  crossed 
off  with  a sense  of  relief  as  something  accomplished; 
there  are  some  events  which  stand  out  as  significant  and 
not  to  be  forgotten  in  the  months  and  years  to  come.  I 
know  that  I am  not  making  a mistake  when  I say  that 
an  evening  like  this  is  one  of  the  latter.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  understand  to-night  the  feeling  with  which 
a hero  is  welcomed  home  from  battle,  that  feeling  which 
forgets  self  and  its  interests  in  enthusiasm  for  an  heroic 
life  and  a great  cause. 

The  truest  eulogy  often  consists  not  in  the  use  of 
adjectives,  but  in  the  bare  statement  of  facts.  Deeds 
which  speak  for  themselves  need  no  elaboration,  and 
there  could  be  no  better  tribute  to  Miss  Anthony  than  a 
simple  recital  of  what  she  has  done  and  been.  If  there 
were  an  opportunity  for  each  one  here  this  evening  to 
add  what  she  knows  of  the  lines  of  usefulness  in  which 
this  life  has  been  lived,  this  would  be  the  most  pro- 
tracted session  ever  known  in  the  history  of  this  organ- 
- isation.  It  will  not  be  possible  in  the  limited  time  given 
to  the  representatives  of  colleges  for  women  to  do  more 
than  suggest  what  has  been  accomplished  for  the  higher 
education  of  women  by  Miss  Anthony  and  other  woman 
suffragists,  but  it  is  a pleasure  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  add  our  tribute  of  appreciation. 

Miss  Anthony’s  attitude  toward  education  for  women 
was  indicated  very  early  in  her  career.  In  a letter 
written  in  her  young  womanhood  she  said,  “ What  an 
absurd  notion  that  women  have  not  intellectual  and 
moral  faculties  sufficient  for  anything  but  domestic  con- 
cerns ! ” and  a remark  of  a brother-in-law,  complimenting 
some  especially  nice  cream  biscuits  which  she  had  made 
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for  supper,  “ I’d  rather  see  a woman  make  such  biscuits 
as  these  than  solve  the  knottiest  problem  in  algebra,” 
called  forth  the  quick  response,  “ There  is  no  reason  why 
she  should  not  be  able  to  do  both.” 

At  a meeting  called  in  1851,  at  Seneca  Falls,  New 
York,  to  consider  founding  a People’s  College,  Miss 
Anthony,  Miss  Lucy  Stone  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stan- 
ton were  determined  that  the  constitution  and  by-laws 
should  be  framed  so  as  to  admit  women  on  the  same 
terms  as  men,  and  finally  carried  their  point.  The  col- 
lege, however,  before  it  was  fairly  started,  wTas  merged 
in  Cornell  University,  one  of  the  earliest  co-educational 
institutions  in  the  country.  Five  years  later  Miss 
Anthony’s  lecture  on  “ Co-education  ” not  only  brought 
that  subject  most  forcibly  to  the  attention  of  the  public, 
but  also  proved  that  a woman  could  lecture  with  ability 
and  without  unwomanliness!  It  is  difficult  for  an  audi- 
ence to-day  to  realise  the  storm  of  ridicule  and  bitter 
opposition  which  descended  upon  the  head  of  a woman 
who  presumed  to  lift  her  voice  in  public  assembly.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  go  back  fifty  years  to  find  this  attitude, 
for  many  of  us  can  remember  that  the  one  or  two  women 
who  took  part  in  the  church  prayer  meeting  of  our  girl- 
hood days  thereby  deprived  some  of  the  members  of 
their  families  of  the  privileges  of  the  sanctuary,  since 
they  had  not  the  moral  courage  to  lend  the  sanction  of 
their  presence  to  so  radical  a proceeding.  Fifty-three 
years  ago  Miss  Anthony  stood  for  half  an  hour  in  a State 
Teachers’  Convention,  in  Rochester,  New  York,  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  being  women,  while  the  men  pres- 
ent debated  whether  she  should  be  heard.  The  question 
was  finally  decided  in  the  affirmative  by  a small  major- 
ity and  it  was  “ Resolved,  that  this  Association  recog- 
nises the  right  of  female  teachers  to  share  in  all  the 
privileges  and  deliberations  of  this  body,”  thus  winning 
for  women  the  right  of  speaking  in  an  educational  con- 
vention on  an  educational  subject. 
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In  1857,  at  thb  State  Teachers’  Convention  in  Bing- 
hamton, New  York,  it  was  Miss  Anthony  who  intro- 
duced the  resolution  “ that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  our 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  to  open  their  doors  to 
woman  and  to  give  her  equal  and  identical  advantages 
together  with  her  brother  man/’  a resolution  which  the 
opposition  declared  “ sought  to  uproot  the  theory  and 
practice  of  the  whole  world,”  and  was  “ an  attempt  to 
introduce  a vast  social  evil.” 

Simply  to  enumerate  her  direct  efforts  to  promote 
higher  education  for  women  would  take  all  the  time 
which  is  ours.  Higher  education  has  been  aided  also 
by  the  establishment  of  great  principles  in  other  move- 
ments for  the  uplifting  of  humanity.  The  recognition  of 
the  right  of  the  individual,  whether  man  or  woman,  to 
freedom,  to  opportunity  for  the  development  of  the 
powers,  physical,  mental  and  spiritual,  which  God  has 
given  women,  as  well  as  men,  has  been  as  great  a stimu- 
lus in  education  as  in  any  other  movement  of  the  cen- 
tury. The  emphasis  upon  woman  as  an  individual,  as 
well  as  a member  of  a sex  having  the  power  and  the 
rights  of  a human  being,  means  that  the  same  reasoning 
which  would  hold  for  the  education  of  her  brother  ap- 
plies to  her.  In  other  words,  if  education  is  desirable  for 
a man  to  prepare  him  for  his  life,  it  is  equally  desirable 
for  a woman  to  prepare  her  for  her  life. 

Again,  Miss  Anthony  and  her  co-workers  taught,  both 
by  precept  and  example,  that  women  have  no  right  to 
confine  their  interests  and  responsibilities  to  their  own 
households  and  personal  circles.  The  home  cannot  be 
isolated  from  the  great  questions  which  affect  the  com- 
mon welfare;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  the  most  intimate 
connection  with  them.  Questions  of  education,  temper- 
ance, divorce,  social  and  political  reform,  affect  the 
women  in  the  home  as  vitally  as  they  affect  the  men,  and 
demand  from  them  as  intelligent  an  understanding.  The 
recognition  of  broader  interests  for  women,  and  the 
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desire  for  better  intellectual  training  have  a close  con- 
nection. Mothers  and  fathers  wished  it  for  their  daugh- 
ters, even  when  the  daughters  had  not  come  to  a realisa- 
tion of  its  importance  for  themselves. 

It  was  no  part  of  Miss  Anthony’s  plan  to  have  work 
given  to  women  for  which  they  were  not  fitted,  but 
rather  that  they  should  be  prepared  to  do  well  whatever 
they  attempted.  There  were  not  to  be  two  standards  of 
efficiency,  one  for  the  man  and  another  for  the  woman. 
“ Think  your  best  thoughts,  speak  your  best  words,  do 
your  best  work,  looking  to  your  consciences  for 
approval,”  was  her  charge  to  women  forty  years  ago  and 
more.  The  attainment  of  excellence  and  efficiency 
means  training,  as  well  as  native  ability,  and  the  giving 
of  new  responsibilities  to  women  has  had  a logical  out- 
come in  their  keener  desire  for  education,  that  they  may 
be  prepared  to  meet  them. 

On  her  fiftieth  birthday  Miss  Anthony  wrote:  “ Fif- 
tieth birthday!  One  half-century  done,  one  score  years 
of  it  hard  labor  for  bettering  humanity,  temperance, 
emancipation,  enfranchisement — oh,  such  a struggle!” 
The  higher  education  of  women  might  well  be  added  to 
the  list  of  the  causes  for  which  she  and  other  women 
struggled.  She  has  lived  to  see  the  work  of  her  hands 
established  in  the  gaining  of  educational  and  social 
rights  for  women  which  might  well  be  called  revolution- 
ary, so  momentous  have  been  the  changes.  In  temper- 
ance work,  on  school  and  health  boards,  in  prison  reform, 
in  peace  conferences,  in  factory  and  shop  inspection,  in 
civil  service  reform,  in  attempts  to  solve  social  and 
industrial  problems,  women  are  not  only  a factor,  but  in 
many  cases  the  chief  workers.  It  seems  almost  inex- 
plicable that  changes,  surely  as  radical  as  giving  to 
women  the  opportunity  to  vote,  should  be  accepted  to- 
day as  perfectly  natural,  while  the  political  right  is  still 
viewed  somewhat  askance.  No  aspect  of  the  question 
appeals  to  the  speaker  so  strongly  as  its  reasonableness. 
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It  has  been  shown  that  women  can  be  both  wise  and 
womanly;  can  speak  in  public  without  sacrificing  their 
dignity;  can  be  graduated  from  a co-educational  institu- 
tion without  becoming  masculine — in  fact,  as  the  dean  of 
women  in  a great  university  expressed  it,  “ the  fear  now 
is,  not  that  co-education  will  make  the  women  mascu- 
line, but  that  it  will  make  the  men  feminine  ”;  that  they 
can  interest  themselves  in  making  possible  “ the  right  to 
childhood  ” for  the  children  of  less  fortunate  women, 
without  neglecting  their  own,  and  be  better  home- 
makers and  home-lovers  because  their  interests  are  not 
confined  within  their  own  four  walls. 

Some  movements  in  history  have  been  brought  about 
by  a stroke  of  the  pen  or  a sudden  uprising  of  the  people, 
like  a great  tidal  wave,  sweeping  everything  before  it; 
others  have  come  slowly  as  the  result  of  the  cumulative 
force  of  years  of  effort  and  represent  the  gradual  growth 
of  conviction.  The  time  will  come  when  some  of  us  will 
look  back  upon  the  arguments  against  the  granting  of 
the  suffrage  to  women  with  as  much  incredulity  as  that 
with  which  we  now  read  those  against  their  education. 

Then  shall  it  be  said  of  the  woman  who  with  gentleness 
and  strength,  courage,  and  patience  has  been  unswerving 
in  her  allegiance  to  the  aim  which  she  had  set  before 
her:  “ Give  her  of  the  fruit  of  her  hands,  and  let  her  own 
works  praise  her  in  the  gates.” 
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Address  by  Professor  Lucy  M.  Salmon 

Professor  of  History,  Vassar  College 


Many  years  ago  a child  of  perhaps  ten  received  the 
permission  of  her  parents  to  attend  a meeting  addressed 
by  Miss  Anthony.  She  understood  nothing  of  the  sub- 
ject of  the  address  beyond  the  fact  that  it  was  about 
something  quite  shocking,  but  she  went  home  feeling  a 
grown-up  woman  because  she  had  tasted  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  good  and  evil. 

Some  years  later  the  girl,  grown  to  high  school  age, 
was  accidentally  thrown  wdtli  a college  freshman,  and 
under  the  necessity  of  becoming  acquainted  through  a 
somewhat  mechanical  process,  she  addressed  to  her  a 
series  of  questions  intended  to  probe  her  intellectual  and 
moral  character.  One  of  the  first  was,  “ Do  you  believe 
in  woman  suffrage?  ” and  when  the  innocent  reply  of  the 
young  girl  of  Quaker  ancestry  was,  “ Why,  yes,  don’t 
you?  ” the  interrogator  had  the  same  hopeless  feeling  in 
regard  to  the  morals  of  her  new  acquaintance  that  she 
had  in  regard  to  her  spiritual  condition  when,  a Puritan 
of  the  Puritans,  she  found  that  her  Quaker  companion 
was  a Unitarian. 

Three  years  later  the  high  school  girl,  developed  into 
•a  college  junior,  became  the  devoted  friend  of  a senior, 
a brilliant  young  woman  ambitious  to  study  medicine  at 
a time  when  medical  study  for  women  was  held  in  ill  re- 
pute, and  an  ardent  advocate  of  woman  suffrage.  She 
was  most  anxious  that  her  younger  friend  should  become 
one  of  the  faithful,  and  near  the  end  of  her  college 
course,  after  an  impassioned  plea  in  support  of  equal  suf- 
frage, she  said  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  “ But  you  will 
believe  in  woman  suffrage,  won’t  you?” 

To  deny  any  request  of  the  brilliant  senior  was  some- 
thing the  junior  had  never  believed  possible  for  her  or 
for  any  one,  but  the  Puritan  training  forbade  the  lie  or 
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the  evasion,  and  with  white  lips  and  the  courage  of  a 
Christian  martyr,  she  replied,  “ No,  I cannot.” 

Still  some  years  later  the  college  junior,  advanced  to 
be  the  holder  of  a fellowship  at  a new  woman’s  college, 
was  conversing  with  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  institu- 
tion. He  turned  the  conversation  to  the  subject  of 
woman  suffrage,  and  casually  remarked,  “ You  naturally 
favor  it.”  Again  it  required  something  of  courage  to 
say,  “ I am  not  interested  in  the  question.” 

The  college  fellow,  grown  older  and  wiser,  is  here  to- 
night to  join  with  all  in  this  great  assembly  in  giving 
honor  to  the  pioneers  in  the  equal  suffrage  movement. 

The  personal  experience  will  perhaps  be  pardoned 
if  it  is  considered  representative  of  the  possibly  changing 
attitude  of  other  college  women  towards  the  subject. 
The  natural  stages  in  the  development  seem  to  have 
been,  opposition  due  to  ignorance;  rejection,  due  to  con- 
scientious disapproval;  indifference,  due  to  preoccupa- 
tion in  other  lines  of  work;  acceptance,  due  to  apprecia- 
tion of  what  the  work  for  equal  suffrage  has  accom- 
plished. 

It  has  been  a work  positive  rather  than  negative, 
active  rather  than  passive,  constructive  rather  than  de- 
structive, and  thus  it  is  coming  to  appeal  to  the  judgment 
and  the  reason  of  the  college  woman.  College  women 
are  coming  to  realise  that  they  have  been  taught  by 
these  pioneers,  both  through  precept  and  by  example,  to 
look  at  the  essential  things  of  life  and  to  ignore  the  un- 
essential, and  for  this  they  are  grateful. 

College  women  are  thus  learning  that  the  enemy  of 
society  is  not  the  woman  in  Colorado  who  votes,  but  the 
woman  in  New  York  who  plays  bridge;  it  is  not  the 
woman  who  takes  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  public 
life  of  which  she  is  a part,  but  the  woman  who  sits  by 
the  window  and  watches  the  callers  of  her  neighbor 
across  the  way  and  the  arrival  of  new  furniture  at  the 
house  next  door;  it  is  not  the  woman  who  through 
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change  in  industrial  processes  works  in  the  shop  or  the 
factory,  but  the  woman  whose  days  are  passed  at  the 
bargain  counter;  it  is  not  the  woman  who  is  interested 
in  keeping  the  streets  clean,  but  the  woman  who  sells 
chances  in  articles  offered  at  church  fairs;  it  is  not  the 
woman  who  earns  money,  but  the  woman  who  wastes  it 
because  she  has  never  learned  its  value. 

•The  college  woman  is  beginning  to  wonder  if  it  is 
worth  while  to  reckon  the  mint,  anise  and  cummin,  while 
the  weightier  matters  of  the  law  are  forgotten;  if  it  is 
worth  while  to  tabulate  the  statistics  that  show  the  per- 
centages of  women  who  vote  and  who  do  not  vote  while 
leaving  uncounted  those  who  frequent  the  races;  if  it  is 
worth  while  to  guess  at  the  number  of  women  repeaters, 
while  betting  and  gambling  go  unrebuked;  if  it  is  worth 
while  to  inquire  too  closely  into  the  moral  character  of 
the  women  who  vote,  while  society  everywhere  receives 
the  once,  twice  and  thrice  divorced;  if  it  is  worth  while  to 
estimate  the  number  of  women  who  sell  their  votes, 
while  the  money  won  at  bridge  goes  unrecorded. 

For  a larger  outlook  on  life  we  are  all  indebted  to 
Miss  Anthony,  to  Mrs.  Howe,  and  to  their  colleagues. 
We  are  indebted  to  them  in  large  measure  for  the  educa- 
tional opportunities  of  to-day.  We  are  indebted  to  them 
for  the  theory,  and  in  some  places  for  the  reality,  of  equal 
pay  for  men  and  women  when  the  work  performed  is  the 
same. 

We  are  indebted  to  them  for  making  it  possible  for 
us  to  spend  our  lives  in  fruitful  work  rather  than  in  idle 
tears.  We  are  indebted  to  these  pioneer  women  for  the 
substitution  of  a positive  creed  for  inertia  and  indif- 
ference. 

From  these  pioneer  women  we  also  inherit  the 
weighty  responsibility  of  passing  on  to  others  in  degree, 
if  not  in  kind,  all  that  we  have  received  from  them. 
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Address  by  Professor  Mary  A.  Jordan 

Professor  of  English,  Smith  College 


In  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  separate  college  for 
women  does  not  best  meet  the  situation,  as  viewed  by 
the  typical  suffragist. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  movement  for  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  women  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  this 
method  must  have  seemed  almost  a perversion  of  what 
the  hopes  and  ambitions  of  the  advocates  of  the  rights 
of  women  had  covered.  The  diversion  of  money,  of  inter- 
est and  of  talent  must  have  struck  some  of  the  leaders 
of  the  claims  of  women  for  formal  equality  of  equipment, 
of  opportunity  and  of  significance  before  the  law,  and, — 
particularly  of  the  right  of  citizenship,  and  of  the  use  of 
the  ballot, — as  a miserable  irony,  instead  of  a real  answer 
to  their  labor  and  their  prayer. 

The  movement  came,  too,  at  a time  when  the  leaders 
had  seen  the  triumph  of  their  contention  for  freedom  for 
the  negro — brought  about  by  methods  which  they  had 
not  provided  and  of  which  many  of  them  did  not  approve. 
With  this  dearly  bought  result  of  their  side-tracked 
efforts,  the  new  era  opened  with  an  accession  of  interest 
in  the  cause  of  women  that  was  exquisitely  adjusted  to 
be  just  what  many  of  them  felt  to  be  all  but  a denial  of  the 
principles  of  equality  and  of  outward  and  visible  equity 
that  they  were  so  enthusiastically  advocating. 

The  separate  college  for  women  was  a sort  of  petted 
and  babied  step-sister  of  that  heroic  system  of  co-educa- 
tion from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  that  naturally  em- 
bodied the  social  theories  of  the  suffragists.  Moreover, 
the  separate  college  for  women  was  the  child  of  private 
benevolence  instead  of  the  offspring  of  civic  conscience. 
It  emphasised  the  spirit  of  privilege  from  which  the  suf- 
fragists were  anxious  to  escape.  It  looked  toward  deli- 
cacy and  seclusion,  as  they  thought,  instead  of  towards 
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intrepidity  and  social  service.  It  was  almost  certain  to 
benefit  groups  of  women  without  permanently  helping 
all  women.  Small  winder  if  it  seemed  a half-way  meas- 
ure, a half-hearted  reform,  and  a wasteful  compromise 
with  conventionality.  Most  of  the  early  announcements 
of  women’s  colleges  were  careful  to  disavow  any  inten- 
tion of  “ unsexing  ” the  young  women  entrusted  to  the 
teachers  and  faculties — whether  by  teaching  revolution- 
ary doctrines  on  the  disputed  subjects,  or  by  diverting 
the  attention  of  the  students  to  dangerously  attractive 
lines  of  study. 

Thus  in  a considerable  number  of  cases  the  leaders  of 
suffrage  for  women  must  have  felt  that  all  the  errors  and 
mistakes  of  the  old  forms  of  education  for  women  were 
going  to  be  repeated  on  an  elaborate  and  highly-organ- 
ised plan, — with  academic  system,  ritual  and  even  splen- 
dor, but  with  the  heart  of  the  matter  “ out  of  it,  out 
of  it.” 

What  must  have  been  the  feeling  of  Miss  Anthony, 
— the  honored  guest  this  evening  of  this  assembly,  as  she 
has  been  for  years  the  entertainer  of  all  things  good 
and  worthy, — after  fifteen  years  of  service  as  a teacher 
at  a salary  of  one-third  that  of  a man  in  the  same  post, 
when  she  saw  the  same  old  conditions  re-established,  but 
under  the  designation  of  professorships,  and  in  the  state 
of  privilege  represented  by  teaching  what  one  had  for- 
mally fitted  oneself  to  teach,  instead  of  by  teaching  to  order 
and  for  a precarious  living! 

At  this  juncture,  when  the  first  full-fledged  experi- 
ment of  the  separate  college  for  women  was  well  under 
weigh  in  Yassar,  I had  such  a share  as  an  unobtrusive 
undergraduate,  before  the  days  of  student  government, 
could  have  in  those  cross  currents  and  inter-relations  of 
academic  and  social  influence  that  make  what  is  called 
“ college  atmosphere.” 

The  suffragists  lent  us  Maria  Mitchell  and  they  felt 
severely  the  loss  they  sustained  in  her  increasing  absorp- 
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tion  in  the  class  room  and  in  the  requirements  of  modern 
scientific  work.  When  we  had  taken  Maria  Mitchell  they 
turned  to  us  in  friendship,  Mrs.  Livermore,  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  Miss  Anthony,  Miss  Elizabeth  Peabody, 
Mrs.  Cady  Stanton,  Lucy  Stone,  Mrs.  Blackwell,  Lois 
Anna  Greene,  Mary  Dame,  and  never  failed  to  stir  our 
minds  with  their  urgent  appeals  for  our  thoughtful  con- 
sideration of  the  causes  they  presented  and  the  interests 
they  took  for  granted.  The  last  was  their  strong  point. 
They  simply  implicated  us  in  whatever  was  good  and  true. 
Their  enthusiasm  was  infectious,  and  we  “ caught  ” it — to 
our  own  lasting  spiritual  benefit. 

The  first  cause  of  gratitude  that  I would  set  to  the 
uredit  of  Miss  Anthony  and  the  women  suffragists  is 
their  generous  sympathy  with  much  that  they  felt  was  a 
total  loss,  or  at  best  a heavy  expense  to  their  cause. 

The  second  cause  of  gratitude  that  I acknowledge 
gladly  is  the  great  encouragement  and  stimulus  that 
they  supplied  to  our  sense  of  the  “ worth- while-ness  ” of 
life.  It  is  hard  for  a society  of  young  persons  thrown 
much  on  themselves  for  company  to  avoid  feeling  a 
cheap  satisfaction  with  the  cheap  discharge  of  duty. 
The  penalty  for  this  easily  besetting  sin  is  a dull  ennui 
that  finds  expression  in  the  superficial  cynicism  of  the 
spendthrift  of  ideas.  Ideas  should  be  earned  by  working  - 
them  out.  The  breezy  visits  and  the  kindly  but  candid 
comments  of  our  suffragist  visitors  were  our  best  anti- 
dote to  this  sort  of  academic  sentimentality.  Sometimes 
it  seemed  as  if  they  were  the  only  visitors  who  took  us 
seriously,  or  who  did  not  view  us  as  human  curiosities. 

Their  loyalty  and  affection  for  one  another  were  an 
object  lesson  to  a generation  that  read  its  Thackeray 
and  its  George  Eliot  with  more  assiduity  than  its  book  of 
Ruth.  In  this  roll  of  honor  none  had  a higher  place  than 
yourself,  dear  lady,  not  alone  for  what  you  had  lived 
through,  but  for  what  you  had  lived  into  your  experience. 
In  the  few  times  that  you  visited  us  we  felt  responsible 
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to  you  for  three  results  of  our  education  required  by  Miss 
Martineau  in  1851 : 

1.  The  ascertaining  of  our  powers. 

2.  The  cultivating  of  our  powers. 

3.  The  expressing  of  our  powers  through  some  wise 
activity. 

I do  not  believe  that  I was  over-fanciful,  when  I used 
to  feel  that  Lucy  Stone  and  you,  Miss  Anthony,  looked 
at  us  as  if  you  would  say,  “ Make  the  best  of  your  free- 
dom, for  we  have  bought  it  with  a great  price.” 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  third  source  of  gratitude 
we  owe  to  the  suffragists — the  abiding  spiritual  paradox 
of  their  devotion.  For  spending,  they  were  not  spent. 
They  are  more  than  they  have  thought,  or  taught,  or  done. 
Their  noblest  gift  to  us  has  been  the  heroic  spectacle  of 
their  devotion  to  an  ideal.  For  myself  my  abiding  grati- 
tude is  theirs  for  their  triumphant  demonstration  of  the 
fallacy  in  the  assertion  of  one  of  their  own  number  that 
unpaid  labor  is  never  respected.  In  the  last  resort  I have 
learned  from  them  that  what  cannot  be  paid  for  is  the 
only  work  worthy  the  name  and  the  only  aspect  in 
which  labor  is  respectable — the  rest,  I fear,  is  drudgery 
and  routine.  So  the  suffragists  have  sometimes  builded 
better  than  they  knew.  In  so  far  as  they  have  helped  to 
build  the  structure  of  the  separate  college  for  women,  it 
may  be  hoped  that  they  do  not  wish  to  repudiate  their 
responsibility,  that,  at  least,  we  have  not  turned  out 
worse  than  they  feared.  For  we,  like  them,  are  ready  to 
declare  that : 

“ Who  cannot  think  is  a fool, 

Who  will  not  think  is  a bigot, 

And  who  dare  not  think  is  a slave.” 
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Address  by  Professor  Mary  W.  Calkins 

Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology, 
Wellesley  College 


I wish  to  indicate  this  evening  the  definite  form  in 
which  I think  the  gratitude  of  all  college  women  might 
be  expressed  to  Miss  Anthony  and  to  the  other  leaders 
of  the  equal  suffrage  movement  for  their  service  to  the 
cause  of  women’s  education.  In  other  words,  I wish  to 
ask  what  have  these  veteran  equal  suffrage  leaders  a 
right  to  expect  from  university  and  college  students, 
and,  in  particular,  from  the  students  and  graduates  of 
our  women’s  colleges?  Eightly  to  answer  my  question,  I 
must  first  define  the  function  of  university  and  college. 
They  are  founded,  we  shall  all  agree,  in  the  interests  of 
noble  life  and  of  true  scholarship.  Specifically,  they 
serve  these  interests  by  fostering  mental  initiative  and 
by  giving  mental  training.  And  mental  training  means 
not  a propaganda  of  ideas  and  convictions,  but  discipline 
in  observation  and  in  thought.  Therefore,  no  cause  can 
demand  the  matter  of  course  acquiescence  of  all  college 
students.  They  have  been  trained, — if  they  would  let 
themselves  be  trained — to  observe  and  to  think,  but  no 
specific  doctrine,  theoretical  or  practical,  has  been  forced 
upon  them.  Thus,  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  expect  that 
our  college  women  as  such  are  sure  to  be  equal  suf- 
fragists. 

Yet  there  is,  I think,  a claim  which  may  justly  be 
urged  upon  the  students  and  especially  upon  the  women 
of  our  colleges  and  universities.  In  principle,  it  does  not 
differ  from  the  claim  of  equal  suffrage  on  all  thinking 
women — for  the  colleges  are  not  so  naive  as  to  claim  for 
themselves  a monopoly  of  science  and  of  culture.  Equal 
suffragists,  if  I may  serve  as  interpreter,  demand  just 
this:  that  women  trained  to  scientific  method  should 
make  equal  suffrage  an  object  of  scientific  analysis  and 
logic.  In  other  words,  equal  suffragists  ask  of  college 
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women  that  they  cease  being  ignorant  or  indifferent  on 
the  question,  that  they  adopt  if  not  an  attitude  of  active 
leadership  or  of  loyal  support  at  least  a position  of  rea- 
soned opposition  or  of  intelligent  hesitation  between  op- 
posing arguments.  To  ask  less  than  this  really  is  an 
insult  to  a thinking  person,  man  or  woman.  Both 
because  of  the  inherent  theoretical  interest  and  because 
of  the  practical  bearing  of  the  equal  suffrage  problem 
on  conduct,  no  one  has  a right  to  the  unintelligent,  that 
is  to  the  indifferent  or  the  prejudiced  attitude  toward  it. 
In  the  end,  we  ought  to  further  or  to  oppose  equal  suf- 
frage; primarily  we  ought  to  seek  to  understand  it. 
There  is,  indeed,  special  need  for  understanding  the 
issues  involved  in  equal  suffrage.  In  distinction  from 
many  other  philanthropic  and  humanitarian  causes  it  is 
notoriously  a matter  for  argument.  In  the  interest  of 
civil  service  reform  or  of  the  laws  securing  an  honest 
ballot  it  is  relatively  needless  to  argue  out  the  question 
with  oneself.  One  has  rather  to  inflame  one’s  emotions 
or  to  rouse  one’s  laggard  will  to  action.  But  precisely 
for  a patient  acquisition  of  facts,  and  for  a careful  weigh- 
ing of  arguments,  college  and  university  students  should 
be  fitted.  They  should  bring  accuracy,  openmindedness 
and  independence,  the  qualities  of  the  scholar,  with  their 
moral  equivalents,  honesty,  justice  and  courage,  to  bear 
upon  the  problem  of  equal  suffrage.  The  question  is  too 
serious  to  be  settled  by  a reference  to  tradition  or  con- 
vention. It  must  be  decided  in  fair  field  of  argument; 
and  in  the  words  of  Plato — that  philosopher  statesman 
who  was  earliest  to  advocate  the  share  of  women  in  the 
duties  of  the  state — we  must  agree  to  follow  whither  the 
argument  leads.  It  is  idle  to  predict  in  detail  the  path 
by  which  the  argument  will  lead  a given  thinker : for  inde- 
pendence we  must  ever  insist  is  the  right  of  thought.  Yet 
certain  characters  of  this  line  of  argument  may  rather 
confidently  be  foretold.  A student  who  is  possessed  of 
even  elementary  historical  information  is  not  likely,  in 
the  first  place,  to  regard  the  suffrage  as  a natural  right 
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of  either  men  or  women.  Such  a student  is  well  aware 
that  there  may  be  stages  of  human  development  at  which 
democratic  government  is  impossible. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  student  trained  to  reach  de- 
cisions in  the  light  of  logic  and  of  history  will  be  disposed 
to  recognise  that  in  a democratic  country  governed  as  this 
is  by  the  suffrage  of  its  citizens,  and  given  over  as  this  is  to 
the  principle  and  practice  of  educating  women,  a distinc- 
tion based  on  difference  of  sex  is  artilicial  and  illogical — 
and,  thus,  suspicious.  This  suspicion  is  augmented  by  the 
observation  that  in  the  country  in  which  pre-eminently 
civic  progress  has  emanated  from  the  universities,  the 
possibility  of  excluding  women  from  the  suffrage  seems 
not  to  have  dawned  on  men’s  minds.  The  suffrage  which, 
to-day,  Russia  is  demanding  is,  it  is  true,  far  more 
restricted  than  that  which  voting  citizens  of  the  United 
States  possess,  but  it  has  not  apparently  occurred  to  any 
Russian  that  when  the  suffrage  is  obtained  women  will 
be  debarred  from  the  exercise  of  it.  In  consideration  of 
these  Russian  ideals,  in  remembrance  of  the  large  suf- 
frage rights  of  English,  Scotch  and  Irish  women,  in  the 
face  of  the  complete  equal  suffrage  of  New  Zealand,  Aus- 
tralia and  four  of  our  own  States,  the  dogma  of  divided 
suffrage  is  clearly  disclosed,  as,  on  a priori  grounds,  a 
provincialism  and  an  anachronism  which  needs  justifica- 
tion on  other  grounds,  if  it  is  to  command  assent.  It  be- 
comes evident,  in  other  words,  that  the  burden  of  proof 
is  with  the  anti-suffragists. 

In  considering  these  arguments  against  woman’s  suf- 
frage, one  may  go,  I think,  a step  further  in  the  attempt 
to  foretell  the  line  of  thought  of  the  serious  women  in 
our  colleges  on  equal  suffrage.  For  example,  we  confi- 
dently expect  that  they  will  reject  the  oldest  of  the  argu- 
ments against  woman’s  suffrage,  the  prophecy  that  the 
exercise  of  the  suffrage  would  unfit  women  for  the  life 
of  the  home.  If  the  force  of  this  argument  be  granted, 
it  will  settle  the  case  against  woman’s  suffrage.  But  col- 
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lege  women  know  that  the  supposition  is  baseless. 
While  other  people  argue  about  them  they  consult  their 
own  experience,  and  know  beyond  a peradventure  that 
the  springs  of  the  personal  and  the  family  life  lie  too 
deep  to  be  diverted  from  their  channel  by  the  exercise 
of  any  civic  action.  College  women  know  that  neither 
Greek  nor  psychology,  medicine  or  philanthropy,  settle- 
ment or  suffrage  can  make  a woman  less  than  a woman. 

But  the  second  argument  against  woman’s  suffrage 
must,  I think,  give  pause  to  the  unprejudiced  student. 
This  argument  questions  not  the  justice  of  equal  suf- 
frage, nor  its  effect  on  domestic  life  but  its  expediency, 
urging  that  the  prevalence  of  equal  suffrage  must  aug- 
ment greatly  the  vote  of  the  ignorant.  From  this  point 
of  view,  it  is  urged  that  the  educated  woman  must  be 
denied  the  vote,  lest  she  let  in  hosts  of  unfit  voters.  The 
decision  which  one  reaches  on  this  specific  question  must, 
I think,  determine  the  attitude  of  the  fair-minded  stu- 
dent, man  or  woman,  on  the  present  question  of  equal  suf- 
frage. For  myself,  I believe  that  the  probabilities  favor 
woman’s  suffrage.  Since  the  men  vastly  outnumber  the 
women  among  our  foreign  immigrants,  whereas  the  girls 
outnumber  the  boys  in  our  schools,  there  seems  to  me 
good  ground  to  expect  from  equal  suffrage  a lowering  in 
the  proportion  of  the  ignorant  vote. 

College-trained  women  students  who  grant  this  proba- 
bility scarcely  can  escape  the  force  of  the  fundamental 
argument  for  equal  suffrage.  Clearly  it  will  be  their  duty 
so  to  choose  their  words  and  so  to  shape  their  actions  that 
equal  suffrage,  when  it  comes,  may  find  among  women,  and 
among  men,  the  highest  possible  level  of  intelligence  and 
the  greatest  number  of  trained  civic  leaders. 

The  present  need — so  I end  as  I began — is  for  fair 
consideration.  Equal  suffragists  as  little  want  uncriti- 
cal support  as  prejudiced  opposition.  They  ask  that 
thinking  men  and  women  cast  aside  that  curse  of  a pros- 
perous and  self-satisfied  society  like  our  own — an  ignor- 
ant content  with  things  as  they  are. 
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Address  by  Mrs.  Eva  Perry  Moore 

President  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae,  First  Vice- 
President  of  the  General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs 


Listening  to  those  who  have  preceded  me,  and  review- 
ing the  programme  in  mind,  I note  no  word  from  the  club 
women  of  America.  I am  sure  you  will  allow  me,  as  vice- 
president  of  that  organisation,  associated  with  Mrs. 
Decker,  whom  you  all  know  so  well  in  every  phase  of  Colo- 
rado life,  to  recall  the  first  time  I met  Miss  Anthony  and 
my  impressions  then.  This  is  germane  to  the  subject  of  the 
evening,  for  clubs  have  often  been  called  the  Married 
Women’s  College.  It  was  at  the  first  Biennial  of  1892, 
in  Chicago,  where  Miss  Anthony  was  a much  honored 
guest.  She  was  asked  to  respond  to  a very  happy  intro- 
duction concerning  the  work  she  had  done  for  women. 
This  threw  Miss  Anthony  into  a reminiscent  mood;  and 
if  I could  onty  recall  the  experiences  she  gave,  from  her 
years  of  endeavor  to  free  women  educationally  and  socially 
I could  more  than  fill  my  allotted  time.  She  was  loaded 
with  flowers,  which  again  brought  forth  witty  remem- 
brances of  favors  not  so  acceptable,  not  so  odorous ! 

It  takes  a brave  spirit  to  withstand  ridicule  and  that 
cunning  which  makes  wit  of  every  act  looking  toward 
the  advancement  of  women.  From  the  time  the  General 
Federation  was  organised,  there  was  an  instant  recogni- 
tion of  this  woman;  clubs  innumerable  have  delighted  to 
do  her  honor,  not  because  they  have,  or  have  not,  a 
suffrage  clause,  but  because  each  and  all  recognised  the 
individual  devotion,  the  singleness  of  purpose,  that  so 
eminently  distinguished  Miss  Anthony.  She  has  given 
every  day  of  her  life  to  what  she  believed  was  woman’s 
place  in  the  world,  in  education,  work,  wages,  civil  and 
political  rights.  She  has  been  earnest  without  pretence; 
she  has  the  heart  to  sympathise  with  suffering  humanity 
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in  its  various  phases,  and  the  will  to  redress  human 
wrongs.  With  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  the  goal  she  had  in 
view,  neither  jeers  nor  ridicule  had  power  to  distract  her 
attention,  or  make  her  turn  from  her  labor,  to  answer  or 
rebuke. 

The  women  of  to-day  may  well  feel  that  it  is  she  who 
has  made  life  possible  to  them;  she  has  trodden  the 
rough  paths,  and  by  her  unwearied  devotion  has  opened 
to  them  the  professions  and  higher  applied  indus- 
tries. Through  her  life’s  work  they  enjoy  a hundred 
privileges  denied  them  fifty  years  ago;  from  her  devotion 
has  grown  a new  order;  her  hand  has  helped  to  open 
every  line  of  business  to  women. 

She  has  spoken  at  times  to  thousands  of  girls  on  the 
public  duties  of  women;  she  lectured  before  the  univer- 
sity association  at  Ann  Arbor,  the  second  woman  ever 
invited  to  address  that  body;  she  urged  the  admission  of 
women  to  Eochester  University,  upon  which  subject  dis- 
cussion was  very  animated.  In  these  discussions  the  op- 
posing forces  were  invariably  interesting,  and  public  senti- 
ment moved  up  a notch  in  the  direction  of  larger  liberty 
for  woman.  In  San  Francisco  she  addressed  not  only  the 
girls  of  the  high  school,  but  the  teachers  at  the  institute 
then  in  session;  everywhere  agitation  resulted  in  good, 
sometimes  in  higher  wages,  often  in  the  demand  for  in- 
creased pedagogical  training.  She  has  been  asked  to 
speak  in  many  colleges,  and  has  told  her  own  early  experi- 
ences in  the  demand  for  the  same  education  that  was 
given  unsought  to  her  brother.  She  wished  to  fit  herself 
to  meet  the  world  compelling  equality  of  respect  as  regards 
woman’s  part  in  it.  Her  life  story,  when  written,  must 
epitomise  the  victorious  struggle  of  women  for  larger  intel- 
lectual freedom  in  the  last  century. 

Upon  her  appointment  as  trustee  in  the  State  Indus- 
trial School  of  New  York  the  papers  said:  “it  is  a good 
appointment,  a fitting  recognition  of  one  of  the  ablest 
and  best  women  in  the  commonwealth.”  In  her  own 
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interview,  however,  there  was  a touch  of  pathos  in  her 
pride,  and  the  hint  of  disappointments  which  had  hurt. 

Everywhere  is  marked  a genuine  appreciation  of  her 
true  womanliness,  her  sturdy  adherence  to  honest  con- 
viction, and  her  heroic  stand  against  all  opposition  of  the 
higher  education  of  women.  We  who  have  come  into  our 
great  privileges  upon  the  stepping  stones  of  such  pioneers 
may  well  pause  for  a moment  in  the  century  to  do  honor 
to  this  great  leader  while  she  is  still  with  us.  This 
reminds  me  in  passing  of  the  remark  of  one  in  col- 
legiate life,  who  is  receiving  some  of  the  reward  of 
wTork,  which  in  its  turn  opens  up  also  great  responsi- 
bility. He  said:  “ I have  heard  a great  deal  about  the 
mistake  of  waiting  till  people  are  dead  before  saying  the 
good  things  you  wish;  but  I begin  to  think  there  is 
another  side  to  the  question,  that  the  post-mortem  praise 
takes  no  chance  of  disappointment  on  the  part  of  those 
who  laud.”  Experience  makes  us  perfectly  sure  that  we 
are  making  no  mistake.  Miss  Anthony  will  say  with  a 
well-known  professional  man : “ I have  had  success  enough 
for  self-respect,  failure  enough  for  humility,”  and  while 
we  may  add  our  mite  to  the  “ success,”  we  realise  we  can 
never  take  from  her  humility. 

Do  you  remember  Miss  Anthony’s  striking  statement 
at  the  time  of  the  Columbian  Exposition  in  1893 : “ the 
general  government  has  discovered  woman  ”?  Did  not  the 
next  ten  years  show  the  result  of  her  steadfast  work,  when 
the  same  general  government  decided  for  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition,  that  the  work  of  women  should  be 
judged  on  the  same  plane  as  that  of  men — that  there  should 
be  no  separate  exhibit? 

The  world  does  move.  Those  who  are  aAvare  of  the 
great  and  beneficent  changes  made  in  the  laws  relating 
to  the  rights  of  property,  in  the  civil  and  industrial  laws 
pertaining  to  women  and  children,  may  estimate  the 
good  accomplished  by  these  pioneers. 

Miss  Anthony  is  a hopeful  enthusiast;  her  life  is 
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great  in  that  it  has  made  a larger  life  and  higher  work 
possible  to  other  women  who  share  her  aspirations 
without  her  invincible  strength  to  carve  their  way. 
Her  courage  and  strength,  the  patient  devotion  of  a 
life  consecrated  to  the  education,  advancement,  and 
elevation  of  womanhood,  her  invincible  honor,  her  logic, 
her  power  to  touch  and  sway  all  hearts,  are  recognised 
by  every  student  of  woman’s  progress.  We  perceive  in 
her  the  advocate  of  that  liberty  which  knows  no  limita- 
tions, a freedom  which  means  the  certain  advancement 
of  the  race. 

We  are  nearing  Miss  Anthony’s  eighty-sixth  birth- 
day. She  discovered  early  in  life  the  secret  of 
youth.  To  devote  oneself  to  something  higher  than  self, 
this  is  the  answer  of  the  ages  to  those  who  would  find 
the  source  of  immortal  energy  and  enjoyment — and  she 
has  given  the  unselfish  devotion  of  a long  life  to  what 
she  has  considered  would  tend  most  toward  the  improve- 
ment of  women. 

It  is  a great  pleasure  to  speak  for  myself  to  the  good 
woman  whom  we  honor  to-night;  it  is  certainly  a greater 
pleasure  to  be  allowed  to  speak  for  the  college  women 
of  the  country  who — whatever  their  opinion  in  many 
points  of  possible  difference — are  united  in  recognising 
the  debt  we  owe  to  one  who  has  blazed  the  path  for  our 
easy  progress.  It  is  the  hope  of  all  who  have  learned  to 
know  and  appreciate  this  heroic  woman  that  her  earnest, 
faithful  spirit  may  long  continue  with  us ! 
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Address  by  Mrs.  Maud  May  Wood  Park 

President  of  the  Boston  Branch  of  the  Equal  Suffrage  League 
in  Woman’s  Colleges,  and  Founder  of  the  League 


When  I was  in  college,  if  any  one  had  asked  me 
whether  I thought  women  ought  to  vote  or  not,  I should 
have  unhesitatingly  said  yes,  because  I thought  then  as 
I think  now,  that  belief  in  the  intellectual  equality  of 
men  and  women  implies  belief  in  their  equal  ability  to 
govern  themselves.  But  beyond  intellectual  assent  I did 
not  go.  I think  that  attitude  is  characteristic  of  a great 
many  women  in  college.  It  never  occurred  to  me  that 
there  was  anything  to  do.  I was  too  busy  making  use  of 
the  opportunities  that  Miss  Anthony  had  supplied  us  to 
think  that  I had  to  do  anything  to  get  further  opportuni- 
ties for  other  women. 

It  happened  that  late  in  my  senior  year  this  whole 
question  of  woman  suffrage  was  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion, and  the  way  was  this.  In  Massachusetts  we  have 
an  enterprising  association  opposed  to  the  extension  of 
suffrage  to  women,  and  that  association  sent  a speaker, 
or,  rather,  a reader,  to  read  an  anti-suffrage  paper  at  a 
college  meeting  to  which  a number  of  my  classmates 
went.  I was  not  present,  but  I heard  a good  deal  about 
it,  and  I thought  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a debate 
upon  the  subject.  I set  myself  to  the  task  of  finding  the 
people  to  speak  pro  and  con.  I had  a vague  idea  that 
there  were  persons  interested  in  woman’s  rights,  and  a 
still  vaguer  idea  that  on  the  whole  they  were  rather 
queer  and  disagreeable;  but  I thought  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  get  some  of  them.  So  I tried  to  find  a woman  to 
speak  in  favor  of  equal  suffrage.  I was  fortunate  in  my 
task,  for  I secured  Miss  Alice  Stone  Blackwell.  But  I 
could  not  find  any  one  who  would  speak  against  her.  So 
instead  of  our  having  a debate  we  had  only  such  discus- 
sion as  we  could  stir  up  at  the  time. 
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Miss  Blackwell  having  once  come  to  know  something 
about  the  women  of  Badcliffe  did  not  forget  them,  and 
she  saw  to  it  that  I was  made  to  know  of  the  existence 
of  the  Suffrage  Association.  After  I left  college,  Miss 
Blackwell  persuaded  me  to  join  the  Association,  and  go 
to  a convention.  That  was  six  years  ago. 

Although  I believed  in  the  principle  I went  with  a 
great  deal  of  curiosity  about  the  best  known  advocates,, 
because,  up  to  the  time  I first  saw  Miss  Anthony,  I sup- 
posed she  was  the  person  responsible  for  all  the  carica- 
tures I had  been  laughing  at!  Although  I had  not  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  Lucy  Stone,  I knew  her  daughter 
and  others  who  had  known  her,  and  I therefore  knew  of 
her  loveliness;  so  that  it  seemed  to  me  Miss  Anthony 
must  have  been  the  source  of  the  queer  tales  about  suf- 
fragists. My  opinion  had  been  confirmed  by  a young  man 
from  Rochester,  who  told  me  that  when  the  boys  wanted 
some  very  emphatic  ejaculation  they  used  to  say,  “ Susan 
B.  Anthony!” 

Then  I saw  her,  as  we  see  her  to-night,  and  I heard 
her  speak,  as  I hope  we  shall  hear  her  to-night,  and  in 
those  meetings  when  one  after  another  of  the  people 
referred  to  the  early  days  and  told  about  the  struggles, 
the  trials,  the  sacrifices,  all  the  long,  persistent  efforts 
of  that  woman  to  get  college  education  and  industrial 
opportunities  for  the  women  of  to-day,  I came  to  realise 
what  Miss  Anthony’s  life  had  been.  I came  to  realise 
what  she  and  other  women  might  have  gained  for  them- 
selves if  they  had  chosen  to  spend  for  personal  ends  the 
power  that  had  been  given  them.  For  I suppose  that  it 
is  true  that  all  through  history  individual  women  have 
been  able,  sometimes  by  cajolery,  sometimes  by  per- 
sonal charm,  sometimes  by  force  of  character,  to  get  for 
themselves  privileges  far  greater  than  any  that  the  most 
radical  advocates  of  woman’s  rights  have  yet  demanded. 
But  in  the  case  of  Miss  Anthony,  and  the  other  early  suf- 
fragists all  that  force  of  character  was  turned  not  to 
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individual  ends,  not  to  getting  great  things  for  them- 
selves, but  to  getting  little  gains,  step  by  step,  for  the 
great  mass  of  other  women;  not  for  the  service  of  them- 
selves, but  for  the  service  of  the  sex,  and  so  of  the  whole 
human  race. 

When  I felt  that  clearly,  I felt  the  obligation  of  ser- 
vice, not  for  the  individual,  but  for  the  cause  for  which 
these  women  had  sacrificed  so  much;  and  I promised 
myself  when  Miss  Anthony  made  her  speech  of  resigna- 
tion, that  I would  try  to  make  more  women  see  the 
things  as  I had  seen  them. 

So  the  notes  for  the  first  meeting  of  the  College  Suf- 
frage League  were  sent  out  at  that  time  from  Washing- 
ton and  the  League  was  begun.  In  starting  it,  Mrs.  Gill- 
more  did  as  much  as  I.  We  looked  about  for  members, 
and  fourteen  came  to  the  first  meeting.  Of  those  four- 
teen one  is  now  in  South  Africa,  teaching  the  Boers;  an- 
other is  in  the  Philippines,  and  three  are  in  Europe ; others 
are  in  the  distant  parts  of  the  United  States.  In  spite 
of  such  losses,  the  College  League  has  multiplied  many 
times  its  charter  membership  of  twenty-five,  and  I think 
it  is  likely  to  multiply  many  times  more. 

Its  object  is  to  bring  the  question  of  equal  suffrage 
to  college  women,  to  help  them  realise  their  debt  to  the 
women  who  have  worked  so  hard  for  us,  and  to  make 
them  understand  that  one  of  the  ways  to  pay  that  debt 
is  to  fight  the  battle  in  the  quarter  of  the  field  in  which 
it  is  still  unwon;  in  short,  to  make  them  feel  the  obliga- 
tion of  opportunity. 

It  happened  to  me  once  when  I was  doing  house-to- 
house  canvassing  for  school  suffrage  in  Massachusetts, 
where  we  can  vote  for  school  committees,  that  my  work 
was  among  foreign  women.  In  going  about  to  tell  the 
women  that  they  might  register,  and  asking  them  to  do 
it,  it  was  necessary  to  find  out  whether  they  were  natu- 
ralised or  not.  One  of  the  canvassers  fell  ill,  and  it 
being  the  night  on  which  registration  was  to  close,  she 
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sent  her  grandson  to  tell  three  women  that  they  would 
have  to  go  by  themselves  to  the  registration  booth,  as 
she  was  not  able  to  go  with  them.  The  little  boy  came 
back  and  said,  “ Two  of  these  women  will  go,  but  the 
third  one  won’t,  because  she  ain’t  civilised.”  I have 
always  thought  there  was  a good  deal  of  civilisation 
needed  to  get  a chance  to  vote,  and  then  to  vote  if  you 
get  the  chance;  for  the  highest  form  of  civilisation  is 
the  recognition  of  the  duty  and  the  responsibility  which 
opportunity  brings. 
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Address  by  Miss  M.  Carey  Thomas 

President  of  Bryn  Mawr  College 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

In  the  year  1903  there  were  in  the  United  States, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, 5,749  women  studying  in  women’s  colleges  and 
24,863  women  studying  in  co-educational  colleges.  If 
the  annual  rate  of  increase  has  continued  the  same,  as 
it  undoubtedly  has  during  the  past  three  years,  there  are 
in  college  at  the  present  time  38,268  women  students  of 
true  college  grade.  Although  there  are  in  the  United 
States  about  1,800,000  less  women  than  men,  women 
already  constitute  considerably  over  one-third  of  the 
entire  student  body,  and  are  steadily  gaining  on  men. 
This  means  that  in  another  generation  or  two  one-half 
of  all  the  people  who  have  been  to  college  in  the  United 
States  wdll  be  women,  and  just  as  surely  as  the  seasons 
of  the  year  succeed  one  another,  or  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion works,  just  so  surely  will  this  great  body  of  edu- 
cated women  wish  to  use  their  trained  intelligence  in 
making  the  towns,  cities,  and  states  of  their  native  coun- 
try better  places  for  themselves  and  their  children  to 
live  in;  just  so  surely  will  the  men,  with  whom  they  have 
worked  side  by  side  in  college  classes,  claim,  and  receive, 
their  aid  in  political  as  well  as  in  home  life.  The  logic 
of  events  does  not  lie.  It  is  unthinkable  that  women 
who  have  learned  to  act  for  themselves  in  college  and 
have  become  awakened  there  to  civic  duties,  should  not 
care  for  the  ballot  to  enforce  their  wishes.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  women  in  every  woman’s  club,  and  of  every 
individual  woman  who  tries  to  obtain  laws  to  save  little 
children  from  working  cruel  hours  in  cotton  mills,  or  to 
open  summer  gardens  for  homeless  little  waifs  on  the 
streets  of  a great  city  . These  women,  too,  are  being  irre- 
sistibly driven  to  desire  equal  suffrage  for  the  sake  of  the 
wrongs  they  try  to  right.  The  women’s  clubs  of  Chicago 
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united  only  the  other  day  to  send  delegates  to  ask  the 
legislature  to  give  women  municipal  suffrage  in  the  new 
Chicago  charter. 

In  the  early  seventies  my  mother  was  profoundly 
stirred  by  the  terrible  fate  of  poor  girls  in  Baltimore, 
arrested  perhaps  on  false  charges,  confined  over  night  in 
police  stations,  and  subjected  to  the  brutalities  of  police- 
men and  men  prisoners.  She  begged  in  vain  through 
many  months  for  women  matrons.  One  day  when  she 
was  being  driven  fruitlessly  about  from  one  politician 
to  another  she  had  to  stop  at  a polling  booth  to  let  her 
ignorant  negro  coachman,  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  vote  for  these  very  men  whom  she  had  implored 
in  vain.  She  has  often  told  me  that  from  that  moment  of 
bitter  humiliation  in  which  she,  a woman,  who  could  not 
vote,  held  the  reins  for  the  ignorant  man  who  could , she 
never  again  doubted  that  women  must  vote  in  order  to 
protect  the  interests  of  other  women.  Sooner  or  later 
every  sensitive  woman  finds  herself  face  to  face  with 
conditions  like  these  which  degrade  her  womanhood.  For 
it  is  in  truth  as  degrading,  though  perhaps  less  grotesque, 
for  an  ignorant  white  coachman  to  decide  by  his  vote  how7 
his  mistress  shall  be  taxed,  or  how  much,  or  how~  little, 
she  and  her  children  shall  be  protected  from  disease  and 
crime. 

In  all  matters  of  social  welfare  we  must  argue  not 
so  much  from  abstract  right  and  justice  as  from  observed 
facts.  It  seems  very  clear  that  on  the  whole  universal 
manhood  suffrage,  unsatisfactory  as  it  is,  w^orks  the 
least  injustice  to  the  enfranchised  multitudes  of  men, 
and  that  the  trend  of  modern  civilisation  is  setting  itself 
irresistibly  in  this  direction.  Experience  also  proves  that 
women  as  well  as  men  need  the  ballot  to  protect  them 
in  their  special  interests  and  in  their  power  to  gain  a 
livelihood.  Our  new  reform  school  board  of  Philadel- 
phia contains  not  one  woman  among  its  twenty-five 
members  to  represent  the  interests  of  women.  No 
women  teachers  receive  the  same  salaries  as  men  teachers 
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for  the  same  work,  and  no  women,  however  success- 
ful, are  appointed  to  the  best  paid  and  most  influential 
school  positions.  Yet  more  than  one-half  of  the  children 
in  the  schools  of  Philadelpha  are  girls;  more  than  nine- 
tenths  of  all  the  teachers  in  the  schools  of  Philadelphia 
are  women;  and  it  is  the  mothers,  and  not  the  fathers, 
who  care  most  profoundly  for  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Philadelphia.  What  is  true  of  Philadelphia  is 
true  in  the  main  of  the  public  schools  in  every  town  and 
city  of  forty-one  states  of  the  United  States.  But  it  is 
not  true  in  the  four  equal  suffrage  states  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  any  part  of  the  great  equal  suffrage  Aus- 
tralian commonwealth. 

If,  then,  women  need  the  ballot  to  protect  their  labor — 
and  they  do  need  it  beyond  all  question — it  seems  to  me  in 
the  highest  degree  ungenerous  for  women  like  the  women 
in  this  audience  who  are  cared  for  and  protected  in  every 
way,  not  to  desire  equal  suffrage  for  the  sake  of  other  less 
fortunate  women.  And  it  is  not  only  ungenerous  but  short- 
sighted of  such  women  not  to  desire  it  for  their  own  sakes. 
There  is  nothing  dearer  to  women  than  the  respect  and 
reverence  of  their  children  and  of  the  men  they  love.  Yet 
every  son  who  has  grown  up  reverencing  his  mother’s 
opinion  must  realise  when  he  reaches  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years,  with  a shock  from  which  he  can  never  wholly 
recover,  that  in  the  most  important  civic  and  national 
affairs  her  opinion  is  not  considered  equal  to  his  own.  I 
have  never  forgotten  the  blow  given  to  my  faith  in  my 
mother’s  wisdom  when  I realised  this  fact.  My  conver- 
sion to  woman  suffrage,  like  my  mother’s,  took  place  one 
day  in  Baltimore  in  1875,  when  a young  man  from  Phila- 
delphia was  calling  on  me — we  called  them  beaux  in 
those  days — and  I took  him  into  what  was  then  called 
the  back  parlor  to  say  good-night  to  my  mother.  She 
asked  him  a question  about  some  matter  connected  with 
the  approaching  presidential  election,  and  he  replied,  in 
the  blundering  outspokenness  of  youth,  that  he  never 
discussed  politics  with  women,  because  as  every  one  knew, 
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they  were  not  allowed  to  vote  because  their  opinion  on 
such  subjects  was  of  no  serious  importance.  Although 
we  were  frequently  thrown  together  in  onr  social  circle, 
from  that  day  until  the  day  of  his  death  a few  years  ago 
I never  spoke  to  him.  But  after  all,  his  crime  was  only 
that  of  putting  into  brutal  words  what  most  men,  and 
strange  to  say  most  women,  seem  to  think. 

I confidently  believe  that  equal  suffrage  is  coming  far 
more  swiftly  than  most  of  us  suspect.  Educated,  public- 
spirited  women  will  soon  refuse  to  be  subjected  to  such 
humiliating  conditions.  Educated,  public-spirited  men 
will  recoil  in  their  turn  before  the  sheer  unreason  of  the 
position  that  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  their  wives  and 
mothers  are  to  be  consulted  upon  every  other  question 
except  the  laws  and  government  under  which  they  and 
their  husbands  and  children  must  live  and  die. 

Equal  suffrage  thus  seems  to  me  to  be  an  inevitable 
and  logical  consequence  of  the  higher  education  of 
women.  And  the  higher  education  of  women  itself  is,  if 
possible,  a still  more  inevitable  result  of  the  agitation  of 
the  early  woman  suffragists. 

The  education  of  girls,  controlled  as  it  is  by  the 
densest  conservatism,  is  intimately  affected  by  every- 
thing that  liberalises  public  opinion.  The  first  Woman’s 
Rights  Convention  was  held  in  1848,  and  during  the 
twenty  years  from  1848  until  1868,  when  women’s  college 
education  may  be  said  really  to  begin,  the  early  women 
suffragists,  including  also  some  of  the  ablest  and  most 
eloquent  men,  completely  altered  public  opinion  in 
regard  to  women.  They  asked  for  every  reform  under 
the  sun — college  education,  temperance,  divorce,  rational 
dress,  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  and,  first  and  last  and 
always,  equal  suffrage.  By  the  time  every  legislature 
and  every  convention  and  every  body  of  men  had  refused 
them  and  their  petitions  every  year,  and  many  times 
each  year  for  these  twenty  years,  there  came  a time 
when  every  one  began  to  believe  in  the  reform  that  in- 
cluded all  the  rest — the  higher  education  of  women. 
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We  who  are  guiding  this  movement  to-day  owe  the 
profonndest  debt  of  gratitude  to  these  early  pioneers — 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  Lucy  Stone,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe — and  above  all  and  beyond  all,  Miss  Susan  B. 
Anthony.  Other  women  reformers,  like  other  men  re- 
formers, have  given  part  of  their  time  and  energy.  She 
has  given  to  the  cause  of  women  every  year,  every  month, 
every  day,  every  hour,  and  every  moment  of  her  whole 
life,  and  every  dollar  she  could  beg  or  earn — and  she  has 
earned  thousands  and  begged  thousands  more. 

To  most  women  it  is  given  to  have  returned  them  in 
double  measure  the  love  of  the  children  they  have  nur- 
tured. To  you,  Miss  Anthony,  belongs  by  right,  as  to 
no  other  woman  in  the  world’s  history,  the  love  and  grati- 
tude of  all  women  in  every  country  of  the  civilised  globe. 
We,  your  daughters  in  the  spirit,  rise  up  to-day  and  call 
you  blessed. 

In  those  far-off  days  when  our  mothers’  mothers  sat 
contented  in  darkness,  you,  our  champion,  sprang  forth 
to  battle  for  us,  equipped  and  shining,  inspired  by  a 
prophetic  vision  of  the  future  like  that  of  the  apostles 
and  martyrs,  and  the  heat  of  your  battle  has  lasted  more 
than  fifty  years.  Two  generations  of  men  lie  between 
the  time  when  in  the  early  fifties  you  and  Mrs.  Cady 
Stanton  sat  together  in  New  York  State,  writing  over  the 
cradles  of  her  babies  those  trumpet  calls  to  freedom  that 
began  and  carried  forward  the  emancipation  of  women, 
and  the  day  eighteen  months  ago,  when  that  great  audi- 
ence in  Berlin  rose  to  do  you  honor,  thousands  of  women, 
from  every  country  in  the  civilised  world,  silent,  with  full 
eyes  and  lumps  in  their  throats,  because  of  what  they 
owed  you.  Of  such  as  you  were  the  lines  of  the  poet 
Yeats  written: 

“ They  shall  be  remembered  forever, 

They  shall  be  alive  forever, 

They  shall  be  speaking  forever, 

The  people  shall  hear  them  forever.” 

[31] 
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